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COMING SOON! 


A LATIN READER FOR COLLEGES 


By Harry L,. Levy, px.d., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hunter College 


The only reader specifically designed for the student who begins Latin in college. 
It offers an elementary reading course to college students to supplant the Caesar 


course usually given in high school. 


Complete Elementary — The book is 
Reader complete in 
every respect. It 
contains an Introduction covering every his- 
torical and literary point brought out in the 
text; exceptionally full Notes; Grammatical 
Outline explaining the elements of Latin 
grammar; Vocabulary; and Indices. In order 
to simplify still further the work of the be- 
ginning student, the Notes and Grammatical 
Outline are carefully integrated. Moreover, 
the arrangement and numbering system make 
it easy to review material covered up to any 
point in the study. 


Tested Material — The selections are 
those which seven 


years of actual use in the author’s classes, as 
well as those of his colleagues, have shown 
are of greatest interest to the college fresh- 
man. ‘The student derives at all times a feel- 
ing of accomplishment, and does not become 
lost in a long and complicated narrative. The 
selections are likewise designed to lay a solid 
foundation for the student’s later studies in 
Latin. They are graded in order of progres- 
sive difficulty, and are made the basis of in- 
tensive instruction in the most important 
principles of Latin grammar. 


Wide Range of Selections — There are 89 brief and varied selections, spe- 
cially suitable for beginning college students, 


from Aulus Gellius, Nepos, Caesar, and Phaedrus. The first 50, and the last 30, 
can each be covered in a lesson or two. Some of the titles are: Socrates and His 
Wife—Androcles and the Lion—Arion and the Dolphin—Metellus on Marriage— 
An Ancient Filibuster—Ancient Public Libraries—Alexander and Aristotle—The 
Ostracism of Aristides—Caesar on the Gauls and Germans—Phaedrus’ Fables. 


For Use — In the semester following the introductory course in the elements 


of Latin for students beginning that study in college. 


full semester of three hours weekly. 


Covers a 


Publication date: Spring of 1939. Pages, size, and price will be announced later. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, as soon as published, a three-months’ 
examination copy of Levy’s A Latin Reader for Colleges. 


Name .. 


You are cordially 
invited to reserve 
an examination copy 
now. Use the coupon. 


(Please write legibly) 


Institution. ............... 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Address 


70 Fifth Avenue 


City ... 


New York, N. Y. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS 


DECEMBER 2 
CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
Topic: Translators of Horace 


DECEMBER 3 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE OF THE LEHIGH VALLEY 
Muhlenberg College 
NEW YORK CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
Forum, Barnard College 


DECEMBER 29 
CLASSICAL SECTION, PENNSYLVANIA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Harrisburg 
Chairman: Professor Edward H. Heffner, University 
of Pennsylvania 


DECEMBER 28-30 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence 


JANUARY 6 
CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
Topic: The Mediterranean with its Classical 
Associations 


MARCH 31-APRIL 1 
‘ NEW ENGLAND CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 

Connecticut College 

Members of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States or other professional bodies are requested to com- 
municate early with Vice-President Irene Nye at Con- 
necticut College, New London, Connecticut, regarding 
arrangements for this meeting. Space is being engaged 
by the leading companies that deal in classical books, 
maps, records or realia for the exhibition of their wares. 
All teachers and college seniors who plan to become 
teachers of classical subjects, as well as friends of the 
classics in general, are invited. 


REVIEWS 


Brutus et la Fin de la République. By Gérarp 
Water. Pages 270, 19 plates. Payot, Paris 1938 


Brutus has been weighed in the balance of history as 
an abstraction. Where the complexion of a has 
been authoritarian, as in imperial Rome and mediaeval 
Christianity, the verdict of posterity has been hostile 
to him. Where, on the other hand, the individualistic 
outlook has prevailed, as in the Renaissance and in post- 
Renaissance society, he has been transformed into a 
symbol of resistance to despotism. 


M. Walter has attempted to isolate the character of 
Brutus from these ideological incrustations by a dis- 
passionately objective exposition of his career, but in 
the end Brutus remains for him an abstract symbol of 
liberty against tyranny. If we set aside the conventional 
arguments for Caesar's paternity, and the attribution to 
Brutus of a pathological obsession for tyrannicide, sev- 
eral facts of importance concerning his life before his 
Caesarian “conversion” emerge: his constant domina- 
tion by strong personalities, his lack of talent and in- 
clination for politics, his predilection for study and con- 
templation, and especially his preoccupation with high 
finance. His investments in Asia Minor (where his 
high-handed modus operandi so disgusted Cicero that 
he broke off relations with him for several years) finally 
forced him out into the open politically. Reluctantly he 
joined Pompey (who had executed his father), and 
after Pharsalia transferred his allegiance to Caesar, who 
promptly guaranteed Brutus’ loans to two vassal kings 
of Asia Minor. Marked out for advancement, he re- 
mained in the service of Caesar until he realized how 
radically Caesar intended to destroy the political, 
economic, and social power of the senatorial oligarchy to 
which he belonged. The slogan of “liberty,” a smoke- 
screen behind which the landed and financial aristo- 
cracies hoped by an individual act of terrorism to de- 
stroy the threat to their vested interests, became for this 
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brooding introvert an abstract principle to which he 
clung, idealistically, impractically, virtuously, to the end 
at Philippi. 

M. Walter's Brutus, the noble champion of liberty 
against tyranny, is a static figure. Viewed dynamically 
in the larger framework of the Roman Revolution from 
the Gracchi to Augustus, Brutus represents the vested 
interests of Rome’s “sixty families” in the old order. 
However virtuously he believed in the principles of 
“liberty” and “justice,” the assassination of Caesar was 
an attempt to dam up the progressive stream of history, 
a last vain protest of the old order before Augustus cut 
the umbilical cord that bound the Empire to the econ- 
omically and socially anachronistic Republic. 

Meyer REINHOLD 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


The Administration of Justice from Homer 
to Aristotle, Vol. II, By Roserr J. Bonner and 
GERTRUDE SMITH. Pages vi, 320. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago 1938 
It is now thirty-three years since the appearance of 

the last part of Lipsius’ Das Attische Recht. Much of 
his work has stood the test of time and a complete 
treatment of the subject de novo is unnecessary. Pro- 
fessors Bonner and Smith have therefore given most 
space to topics upon which their own investigations and 
those of others have thrown new light. 

In Volume I (1930) the main theme was the de- 
velopment of the judicature, although discussion of re- 
lated topics was not excluded. Volume II deals with 
questions of procedure. The arrangement of material in 
volumes and chapters must have presented many diffi- 
cult problems for the authors, since some of the topics 
discussed belong to more than one chapter and some 
of the material defies any rigid classification. The divi- 
sion of topics, not always strictly logical, gains in ef- 
fectiveness of presentation. 

The chapter on litigants describes the various means 
of assistance available in the absence of a legal pro- 
fession and contains some acute observations on the 
strategy of litigation. This naturally leads to a chapter 
on sycophants, who were an unfortunate result of the 
encouragement of volunteer prosecutors which was 
essential after the reforms of Solon. The Athenians 
never learned how to check one without interfering with 
the other. A chapter on special pleas discusses such de- 
vices as the Athenian counterpart of demurrers and 
disproves Lipsius’ contention that paragraphé and 
arbitration were mutually exclusive. The chapter on 
arbitration has a detailed discussion to dispose of the 
view of Lipsius and Pischinger that most dikai were 
subject to arbitration. 

The chapter on witnesses contains a concise sum- 
mary: In Athens the dicasts looked to the speaker 
(i.e., the litigant) for the law and the facts, and to the 


witnesses for corroboration; with us the jury looks to 
the witnesses for the facts and to the judge and counsel 
for the law and for integration of the results of exam- 
ination and cross-examination of witnesses. 

Oaths are discussed in the longest chapter in the 
book. The history of the evidentiary oath and its 
survivals is set forth and parallels are adduced from 
English and Germanic law. The chapter on homicide 
shows that the primitive idea of poiné persisted in his- 
torical times; the idea of pollution, which developed 
later, never exercised the influence which some writers 
assign to it. The chapter on appeals, pardons, and new 
trials disposes of the theory that ephesis always means 
‘appeal’; ‘reference’ appears to be the normal meaning. 
There follows a short chapter on the execution of judg- 
ments. 

The chapter entitled Estimates of Athenian Democ- 
racy is perhaps the most interesting. In spite of such 
abuses as sycophancy there are occasions when “the 
common sense of an amateur system triumphs over our 
modern technicalities.” The authors quote representa- 
tive estimates, ancient and modern, point out specific 
merits and defects, and, without passing any sweeping 
judgment, leave the reader in a position to draw his 
own conclusions. 

Frequent use of short quoted passages and summaries 
of arguments adds to the authenticity of the exposition 
and also to its human interest. The book presents a 
vivid picture of the place of the legal system in 
Athenian life and politics. It thus contributes not only 
to the study of legal antiquities but also to the under- 
standing of an important phase of Athenian democracy. 
Those who, acquainted with the first volume, will ex- 
pect to find in the second lucid exposition, cogent 
reasoning and judicious conjecture without dogmatism, 
will not be disappointed. 

H. G. RoBerTSON 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Hippokrates und die Begriindung der wissen- 
schaftlichen Medizin. By Max Poxtenz. Pages 
vi, 120. Walter de Gruyter, Berlin 1938 


The author takes issue with the view of Sigerist and 
others that we know nothing about Hippocrates except 
that he actually did live. Basing his arguments chiefly 
on an analysis of the contents of the THepi dépwv t8drwv 
and the Ilepi ips vovoov as the most fully 
authenticated of the writings included in the Corpus 
Hippocraticum, he attempts to show what manner of 
man Hippocrates was and to establish his importance in 
the founding of scientific medicine. 

With much repetition Hippocrates is represented as 
one who saw men not only as individuals but as part 
of a cosmos subject to universal law and the psycho- 
somatic character of both people and peoples as largely 
determined by their environment. He considered all 
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diseases as due to natural causes and violently attacked 
all who attempted treatment by supernatural means. 

Although there were scientific physicians like Alec- 
maion before him, it is justifiable to look upon Hippo- 
crates as the real founder of scientific medicine because 
it was he who imbued Greek medicine with the spirit 
which raised it above mere empiricism and showed its 
relation to the universal laws of nature. 


The average classicist should find this little book of 
interest because it gives in small compass a fair idea of 
the early period of Greek medicine, and medicine is one 
of the great fields of Greek achievement. The more 
serious student of the history of Greek medicine will 


appreciate the abundant notes and the bibliography. 
FREDERICK LAMoTTE SANTEE 
KENYON COLLEGE 


The Noun Declension System in Merovingian 
Latin. By Louis Furman Sas. Pages xx, 531. Im- 
pressions Pierre André, Paris 1937 50 fr. 


Dr. Sas has enlarged his earlier short treatise on The 
Oblique Case (Plural) in Vulgar Latin in order to give 
a complete picture of the case-forms of Latin in the 
Merovingian period. Beginning with the Silviae vel 
Aeteriae Peregrinatio (of not later than 540) for pur- 

ses of comparison, though it dates from somewhat 
el his period, he works on down through a series 
of dated documents (10 documents or groups of docu- 
ments in all) to the year 800, listing the number of 
forms for each case and number of each declensional 
type, and citing with references all the unusual forms. 
After a bibliography and a preface, we find the Intro- 
duction (1-16), the data for each declension (first, 17- 
g8; second, gg-200; third, 201-302; fourth, 303-322; 
fifth, 322-335), those for changes in gender and de- 
clension (336-355), the forms of personal and place 
names (356-466), the summary of conclusions (467- 
495), statistical tables of the occurrences (499-518), 
and the index of topics and selected words (519-529), 
followed by a list of errata (531). 

As is expected, Sas’s collections show progress toward 
the Romance status. The general retention of the nom- 
inative singular form, and the tendency toward a gen- 
eral oblique case as a product of the loss of final -m 
and the shortening and obscuring of final vowels, along 
with the use of phrases with de and ad to replace geni- 
tive and dative forms, is not surprising; but it is notice- 
able that although the neuter nouns of the Second 
Declension are rare in comparison with the masculines, 
the -m of the neuter is almost never omitted in the 
nominative case, and yet in the accusative it is omitted 
almost as often, relatively, as in the masculine (104, 
146-149). One might suspect that the difference be- 
tween nominative form and accusative form in the 
masculine supported a similar division in form in the 
neuters of the same declension (Sas fails to remark on 


this). In the plural the picture is much the same, 
though it is affected by the fact that the ew 
factors favoring reduction to a general case-form are 
not present here; for genitive, dative-ablative, and ac- 
cusative remain phonetically distinct, and are coalesced 
only by actual replacements. It is noticeable that in 
Decl. I, the accusative plural usually ends in -as rather 
than -ae. In this summary, however, we cannot do 
justice to the richness of the materials which Sas has 
collected. 

In his introduction (5) Sas quotes with disfavor the 
assertion that for such studies “only errors are inter- 
esting,” but he fails to see that the errors, or deviations 
from the norm, as he puts it—perhaps it would be 
better to say “from the previous literary norm’—follow 
chronologically behind the actual usage of speech. 
When any writer has, let us say, 75 per cent of classical 
orthographies for a specified form, and 25 per cent for 
a “vulgar Latin” substitute, the speech would have had 
much less than 75 per cent of classical forms, and more 
than 25 of the other. The temporal gap between the 
two can never be established, but it varies with the 
predilections of the writers, which is why the tabula- 
tions do not show a regular reduction in the percentages 
of classical forms as the passage is made from the 
Peregrinatio to the latest group of texts. Sas is well 
aware of this, as comes out frequently in his comments, 
but he hardly seems to realize that this constitutes a 
variable unknown factor in dating the beginning of 
Vulgar Latin and of definitely Romance languages. All 
that can be determined is the date at which we have 
the first evidence for these beginnings, and that may be 
quite another thing. 

Each section on a case of a declensional class is begun 
by Sas with a listing of the terminations in Indo- 
European, Greek, Oscan, Umbrian, Gaulish (when 
available), Old Latin, Classical Latin, Vulgar Latin, and 
the Romance languages. Unfortunately, in these list- 
ings, in which some items are of no obvious relevance, 
there are many errors. Thus Decl. I, nominative singu- 
lar Gk. -4 (only! no mention of -a and -é; 17); genitive 
singular I.-E. -a, (e)s (whatever this may mean; 21); 
dative singular Gk. -ai (which should be -ai and -éi) and 
Inscr. (Lat.) -di (which ts unlikely and not demon- 
strable, 31); ablative singular I.-E. -as (unlikely, and 
not demonstrable; 65); nomizative plural LE. -de 
(absurd), O. Lat. -ai (hypothetical form, impossible of 
representation in writing of O. Lat.; 75); etc. The later 
listings contain more errors than those for Decl. I. 

Under each heading the occurrences of the various 
forms are given in absolute figures and also in per- 
centages. When the number of examples is adequate. 
the percentages are a proper evaluation; but when 7 
and 3 instances are percentaged as 70 and 30 (318), or 
3 and 2 as 60 and 40 (324), it becomes a trifle mis- 
leading, if not absurd. I note also some erroneously 


calculated percentages: 1+4+1 becomes 12+75+13 
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per cent (286); 6+1+1 becomes 76+12+12 per cent 
(287); 83+-26 becomes 81-19 per cent (293); etc. 

Probably also Sas does not make enough of certain 
facts of classical Latin syntax. De with the ablative was 
a regular idiomatic substitute for the partitive genitive 
in classical Latin in many combinations; and ad with 
the accusative was optional in classical Latin for the 
dative as indirect object with some verbs. The ablative 
regularly denoted duration of time in classical Latin if 
the noun was modified by a numeral adjective or by an 
adjective meaning ‘all’, so that the ablative in this 
function is not in any way surprising (242, lines 8-10, 
gives three examples of tota nocte in this function; but 
Canuie B.G. 1.26.5 also has tota nocte). Variations in 
the cases used with certain prepositions (cf. ablative in 
posted, praetered, antehdc, etc., and in the Senatuscon- 
sultum de Bacchanalibus) may have survived through 
classical Latin in the language of the people, so that in 
V. L. it made no difference whether accusative or 
ablative followed as the -m was not sounded and the 
two forms were identical in the singular. Thus these 
points, which are emphasized in Sas’s treatment, and 
in fact require considerable prominence, should be 
handled in a somewhat different way. 

The considerations which I have listed in these last 
paragraphs make me feel that in using the wealth of 
valuable material which Dr. Sas has painstakingly 
gathered, the scholar would do well to consider the evi- 
dence independently rather than accept at face value 
the summaries and conclusions which he will find in 
the volume, even if he should ulumately reach much 


the same conclusion. 
Rotanp G. KENT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Cassius Dio und die Begriindung des Princi- 
pates. By Hans A. AnperSEN. Pages 66. (Neue 
Deutsche Forschungen 196, Abteilung Alte Gesch- 
ichte). Junker und Diinnhaupt, Berlin 1938 


In this dissertation Andersen considers the senatus 
consulta listed by Dio as bestowing honors and powers 
upon Caesar and Augustus between 48 and 19 B.c. 
Dio purports to name only those extraordinary grants 
of honor and power which were accepted by Caesar and 
Augustus, but Andersen discovers that Dio lists many 
senatus consulta which cannot have been accepted. Dio 
lists decrees which would have been unnecessary if the 
original grants had been accepted. Dio’s own account of 
what Caesar and Augustus actually did often proves 
that they rejected the honors and powers named in 
senatus consulta. Andersen explains Dio’s confusion by 
suggesting that Dio failed to reconcile the evidence of 
the subsidiary source, from which he drew his lists of 
senatorial acts, with the principal source, from which he 
derived his narrative. It is clear to us that Caesar and 
Augustus often modified or rejected, but never aug- 
mented, powers and honors voted by the senate. These 


senatus consulta at least show the intent of the senate, 
although some may be the inventions of a later age. 

By comparing the pertinent senatus consulta with 
Dio’s running account, the accounts given by Appian, 
Livy and Plutarch, and the testimony of the Res 
Gestae Divi Augusti Andersen reaches the following 
results: (1) He accepts Dio’s statement that a one-year 
dictatorship was bestowed on Caesar at the beginning 
of 47. (2) He shows that Caesar made little use of the 
tribunician power voted him in 48, content simply to 
occupy the sabsellium of the tribunes at the games, 
Only late in 44 did he acquire tribunician sacrosanctitas. 
He commends Dio’s appreciation of the gradual de- 
velopment of Augustus’ tribunate, showing that he 
needed its full power only in 23, after relinquishing the 
consulship. He had acquired sacrosanctitas in 36, and 
ins auxilit in 30. (3) He is not sure whether to accept 
Caesar’s praefectura morum after Thapsus. (4) He up- 
holds Dio in regard to a senatus consultum of 46 grant- 
ing Caesar use of the sella curulis. (5) He accepts the 
view that after Munda Caesar accepted the cognomen 
Imperator, although he never used it. (6) He supports 
Dio’s view against Plutarch’s that the damnatio mem- 
oriae of Antony preceded Actium. (7) He shows that 
Dio lists decrees bestowing cura morum on Augustus 
under wrong dates, but accepts Dio’s statement that the 
grants were in each case for a five-year period. Augustus, 
according to the Res Gestae, declined this power, as also 
censoria potestas, consulatus annuus et perpetuus and 
imperium consulare. (8) He exposes Dio’s error in re- 
garding the grant of imperium proconsulare maius in 
23 as the renewal of a similar grant made in 27. Dio 
failed to observe that in 27 Augustus accepted the 
grant only in modified form. 

Andersen treats the years 29g to 27 in a separate 
chapter. Dio, he maintains, placed the real beginning of 
the monarchy in 29. The grant of extraordinary procon- 
sular imperium in 27 was a confirmation of his position. 
Andersen discusses what Dio meant by zpooravia tév 
xowov. Finally he indicates that Dio failed to appreciate 
the importance attaching to the consulship held by 
Augustus until 23. 

Georce M. Harper, JR. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Le probléme étrusque. By Pericie Ducati. Pages 

207, 8 plates. Leroux, Paris 1938 

With this volume Professor Pericle Ducati of Bologna 
has given students of Roman history as well as scholars 
specializing on the Etruscan problem quite indispensable 
help. While Nogara’s Gli Etruschi e la loro civilta 
(1933) and Randall-Maclver’s admirable book The 
Etruscans (1927) give surveys of the archaeological 
material and more general outlines of reconstructed 
history, Ducati also takes us to the whole history of re- 
search connected with the Etruscan problem. Ducati’s 
Le probléme étrusque is itself an analytic book from 
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beginning to end. It defends—and defends strongly— 
one opinion, the Asiatic origin of the Etruscans, but all 
the same it emphasizes, right down to the fine and 
scholarly final conclusion, the hypothetical character 
of the proposed answer. 

The book starts with an interesting survey of Etrus- 
can research and an outline of their history. Pages 56- 
165, add to that a thorough examination of our sources, 
of the testimony of ancient writers, the inscriptions, 
alphabet, language and of the anthropological and 
archaeological material and the contributions from the 
history of religion. Follows the very clear and complete 
conclusion, where Ducati, in a way which seems to me 
altogether sound, rejects the ideas about the Etruscans 
being indigenous in Italy, invaders from the north, 
descendants of the Terramaricoli or of the Villanovans. 
To him (as to the present writer) it seems clear that 
the Etruscans, like the Greeks, came from overseas; 
from Tarquinia and the western coast they colonized 
Etruria, which before them had been settled by the 
Villanovans (—Umbrians). In Latium a related people, 
perhaps descendants of the Terramaricoli and certainly 
forefathers of the later Latins, had a similar but yet dis- 
tinctly different local culture, which at first was left 
untouched and only by and by was influenced by the 
culture of the Etruscans, as it became—in spite of dif- 
ferent races and languages—the common culture of all 
central Italy in the archaic period. 

To my most sincere appreciation of Ducati’s excel- 
lent book, which seems to me something of a model for 
a book of this kind, I may add a regret that more 
attention was not paid to the Etruscan problems of 
Campania. I miss references to Sogliano’s works. Also 
I cannot see why (86, 148) Ducati has not used Blake- 
way’s splendid research about the Greeks in Italy in the 
Geometric and Homeric period, Annual of the British 
School at Athens 33 (1932-3) 170ff. And there now 
enters the careful study of Die Kunde der Hellenen von 
dem Lande und den Volkern der Apenninenhalbinsel 
(1937) by E. Wikén, who also (Hermes 73 | 1938] 
129ff.) arrives at the same conclusion as Ducati (63, 
following Della Seta) that the Krestonietai were a 
Thracian tribe. 

P. 84: I remark that the round shield is known from 
the Late Helladic, that is, Mycenean period. A glance 
at the sherd with warriors from Tiryns, discussed for 
instance by Nilsson in Homer and Mycenae 147ff., 
shows that. Over and over again Ducati assumes that 
the Etruscans in their original home, which he finds 
around the Aegean, in western Asia Minor and on the 
adjacent islands, were deeply influenced by Minoan 
and Mycenean culture. I fail to see that element in the 
Oriental heritage which obviously guided the Etruscans 
as they remodelled the pre-existent Italic conditions to 
their own type of Italic culture. I cannot—for instance 
—find that a reference to the tripartite Minoan and 
Mycenean shrines offers any especially convincing or 


probable solution of the question, from where the 
Etruscans got their types of temple. Behind both may 
have been a common Oriental source, as Ducati him- 
self (174) suggests about the town planning of the 
Etruscans and of Hippodamos. To my mind that would 
be true also about the foreign influence displayed in 
the constant and striking arrangement of three doors 
at the upper side of the Roman atrium (as also in a 
group of early Etruscan tombs). —I am indeed con- 
vinced by many critical remarks made by Ducati, A. 
Akerstrom (Studien iiber die etruskischen Graber, 
1934) and others, but I think all the same that Ducati, 
working out his Mycenean theory, sometimes rather 
underrates the overwhelming influence of the trade with 
Syria, Cyprus and so on, which Etruria received, just as 
Greece did, in the 8th and 7th centuries B.c. 

The book is provided with an index and a most 
useful bibliography. 

Axe. BoETHIUS 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sparta. By He-mut Berve. Pages 148, 1 map. Bibli- 
ographisches Institut AG., Leipzig 1937 (Meyers 
Kleine Handbiicher 7) 


This interesting and logically consistent sketch of 
Spartan history and institutions to the dissolution of 
the Peloponnesian League in the fourth century cannot 
fail to prove interesting but must be read with the 
caution required by highly subjective popular accounts 
that make positive statements on disputed points with- 
out citing the evidence. Recent research seems to have 
been overlooked except for an important article on the 
Lacedaemonian perioeci by one of the author’s students, 
Hampl (Hermes 72 [1937] 1-49). This study attempts 
to reinterpret the entire institution on the basis of the 
relatively well-established fact that the perioeci were 
Lacedaemonians and citizens with lesser rights (cf. 
Larsen, P.-W. XIX 817 and 819, inaccessible to Hampl 
when he wrote as his study was to me). Largely with 
the aid of this admirable but somewhat one-sided study 
Berve has constructed a rather novel picture of early 
Sparta. 

The conquering Dorians, an exclusive group that re- 
fused to intermarry with others and remained racial 
pure, reduced the earlier inhabitants to helots and divid. 
ed their land among themselves. Of the conquerors, the 
more wealthy with estates nearest to Sparta ultimately 
became Spartiates while the rest became perioeci. Both 
groups were agrarian aristocrats with land tilled by 
serfs (23). The transformation of the old nobility by 
the adoption of hoplite tactics and the distinctive 
Spartan mode of training and the resulting ideal of rule 
is described with an enthusiastic sympathy that causes 
the misery of the helots to be forgotten; even the 
krypteia is mentioned chiefly as an instrument for the 


training of Spartan youth (40). 
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Corresponding to the ideal in the domestic arrange- 
ments is the ideal of law, order and freedom for Greece 
as a whole, which inspired Sparta’s action against 
tyrants, including Hippias, and made her the leader of 
Greece against Persia. In opposition to this Themistocles 
represents a brutal and ignoble desire for power; in fact, 
the Athenian policy of the fifth century appears as the 
contagion that ruined Greece. Spartan idealism is still 
seen in the championship of autonomy in the first 
part of the Peloponnesian War, but from this point on 
the account of Berve is almost that of a modern Iso- 
crates tracing the decline of a state ruined by a per- 
verted foreign policy. 

Several of these views clearly can be questioned. The 
fact that the Spartiates and perioeci constituted a sort 
of citizen body may have been the result of long 
development and does not prove that they always had 
done so; it is still possible that the invading Dorians 
had fallen apart into several independent groups, and 
that the perioecic status of some was due to later con- 
quest. Still less does it prove that both groups were of 
relatively pure Doric stock. Berve himself 1s inclined 
(15) to believe that the upper class at Amyclae, a pre- 
Doric group, was admitted to citizenship, while among 
the perioeci the Arcadian character of the Scirites seems 
definitely proved by an inscription (SIG? 665). The 
statement that the Dorians were too exclusive to inter- 
marry with the earlier inhabitants (15) seems to be 
supported by no proof except the author’s own concep- 
tion of what the ideals of a proud aristocracy ought to 
be, and so the extraordinary racial purity of the Lace- 
daemonians remains an unproved hypothesis. One may 
also well question the high idealism of the Spartan 
policy in the late sixth and early fifth century and may 
choose to be more impartial in the distribution of 
blame for the less desirable phases of the developments 
of the fifth century. Such criticism, however, fails to do 
justice to some of the good qualities of the book: its 
clarity and vigor, the many acute remarks, and the 
excellent treatment of several questions. 

The volume contains a map of modern Greece; there 
is a very brief bibliography but no index. 

Jakos A. O. Larsen 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


T. Livius Narrator. Selections from Livy. 
Edited by Husert McNett Poreat. Pages xi, 276. 
Prentice-Hall, New York 1938 
Selections from nine books occupy 89 pages of text, 

and provide 184 pages of notes which deal rarely with 

the Latinity, but commonly illustrate details of the story 
or explain ‘the motives and feelings either of the writer 
or of some actor in the history. The length of the com- 
mentary in proportion to the text ts unusual. 

One of the chief sources of delight to the 


stile of our author is the enthusiasm, the genuine 


gusto, with which he writes.” This sentence written by 
Mr. Poteat of Livy may well be applied to the com- 
mentator himself. It is “gusto” that especially dis- 
tinguishes his notes from the work of other commenta- 
tors equally scholarly and equally appreciative. 

Many instances might be chosen to illustrate his 
powers of apt ccciniieaiaen or paraphrase, and of illumin- 
ating comment. But the attempt to render his notes 
continuously lively and entertaining in themselves 1s 
not without cost. If a word, phrase or idea seems apt or 
amusing, when used once, it may not be so at the 
third or the tenth trial. For instance Livy is referred 
to as “our author’ some fifty-odd times, varied on 
other pages by “our gifted author” (ter), “our en- 
gaging author,” “our Livy,” “our charming author,” 
‘our aristocratic author,” “our patriotic author,” “our 
considerate and patriotic author,” . We find also: 
“our Italian king,” “our barbarians,” “our gaping 
tourists” (the Gauls who captured Rome!), “our Fabui,” 
“our amiable mountaineers,” et cetera, et cetera. Or take 
this idea: “they (the young Romans) thus anticipated 
the psychology that underlies contemporary circus 
posters and movie previews” ( 120); “Romulus was sa 
viously a psychologist of genuine talent” (121); “ 

Livy appears to be not entirely unacquainted with cer- 
tain aspects, at least, of psychology” (122); “he (Livy) 
was a great psychologist” (162); “Livy has packed into 
these few words a deal of sound psychology” (164); 

“the psychology is unimpeachable . .” (205); “Hanni- 
bal being a keen psychologist . .” (206); “we shall find 
him (Livy) once more scaling te heights of stylistic 
and psychological greatness . .” (258); “we now per- 
ceive that Scipio was a psychologist” (264). 

The editor obviously has not only a thorough famil- 
iarity with Livy’s narrative but a real and deep admira- 
tion for his work. He is seeking by some means to 
rouse a like admiration among student readers. If a 
liberal use of college slang and humor can serve his 
purpose, this should be a most successful edition. En- 
thusiasm for Livy’s style, however, results in such fre- 
quent use of superb (or superb!), magnificent, colossal, 
stupendous, stunning, surpassing, unutterable, indelible, 
consummate, unsurpassed and unsurpassable and the 
like as is rarely found except on the circus posters men- 
tioned above. To a weakness for strong adjectives is 
added a similar indulgence in striking figures, e. & ., ‘the 
ghastly antics of . . . the second triumvirate” (97), 

. catapulted the republic into its grave” (98), and 
“Footnotes and cross-references would have _asphyxiated 
him” (102). His versatility of expression is sometimes 
amazing. The noisy Gallic habit of shouting on occa- 
sion gives rise to the following variations: “squalling 
barbarians” (145), “whooping and shouting” (148), 
“howl like fools” (149), “roared by, bellowing threats” 
(149), “deep-throated roar” (1 51), “screeching sav- 
ages” (171), “howls and whoops” (188), “bawling 


Gauls” (194), and so on ad infinitum. In characterizing 
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the Scipio who first met Hannibal, his scorn is inordin- 
ate: “fatuous ass” (191), “pompous, blundering fool” 
(200), “pompous ass” (120), “an ass like Scipio” 
(202), “cheerful idiot” (205) and on the same page 
“colossal mendacity” and “dismal plug” (205). Scipio's 
soldiers, on the basis of Livy’s “tirone . . et trepido . .” 
are denominated not only as “raw recruits,” but as 
“poor, frightened, shivering bumpkins” (21 3) “wretch- 
ed rabble,” “sorry mob,” and “petrified lot of green- 
horns” (202). And the advertisement promised us 
“good-humored . . notes’! 

But this is more than enough of such carping. The 
reviewer sympathizes most heartily with Mr. Poteat’s 
enthusiasm for Livy’s great epic, and congratulates 
those fortunate students who are introduced to it by 
so live a teacher. 

Small misprints were noted on pages 13, 16, 22, 49, 
113 and 154. 

IRENE NYE 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Our Translated Gospels. Some of the Evidence. 
By Cuartes Cuter Torrey. Pages ix, 172. Harper 
and Brothers, New York 1936 $2.25 


In 1933 Professor Torrey published a translation of 
the four Gospels with an introduction and appendix in 
which he discussed the evidence for the theory that all 
four Gospels are translations from written Aramaic 
sources. This theory and Torrey’s illustrative reconstruc- 
tions were accepted by several competent scholars but 
were rejected by an even greater number, among whom 
was the present reviewer; in an article published in The 
Harvard Theological Review (27 [1934] 211-239) a 
representative portion of Torrey’s evidence was exam- 
ined and the opinion expressed that he had failed to 
prove that the Gospels were translations from Aramaic 
(or, in a few places, Hebrew) written sources. The re- 
viewer admitted that Torrey had contributed a number 
of valuable observations on the correct meaning of the 
Aramaic source of the sayings attributed to Jesus and 
his disciples, and that in several passages he had shown 
the Greek to be a misunderstanding of spoken Aramaic. 
To this review Torrey made a forceful rejoinder in The 
Journal of Biblical Literature (54 | 1935] 79-99), and 
in the present volume retains a number of reconstruc- 
tions which the reviewer ventures to believe he had 
shown to be erroneous, a belief shared by so competent 
a Semitist as Professor G. A. Barton, in The Journal of 
Theological Studies (36 [1935] 357-373): 

In the present volume, however, Torrey deals at 
greater length with the alleged mistranslations and dis- 
cards several of the reconstructions which were criti- 
cized unfavorably. It should therefore be judged on its 
own merits. As a detailed philological and historical 
criticism of the evidence submitted by the author is 
impossible in this review, the present writer wishes 


merely to express the opinion that Torrey’s general 
arguments and linguistic proofs are still not wholly con- 
vincing, and that the essential value of his book hes not 
in the evidence for written Aramaic sources but in the 
explanation of a good many passages where an Aramaic 
saying has been partly or wholly distorted in the Greek. 
As Torrey has an unusual ability in recognizing and in- 
terpreting Semitic idioms, his book 1s one that every 
student of the New Testament should read with care 
and respect. On the other hand the reader should be 
warned to maintain a skeptical attitude toward the 
author’s assumption of his ability to distinguish between 
the ‘Gentile Aramaic’ and Jewish Aramaic of Palestine 
in the first century A.p., for the simple and sufficient 
reason that we know almost nothing about this ‘Gentile 
Aramaic’ in the region and period in question. The 
reader should also be advised that occasionally Torrey’s 
ingenuity leads him into an impossible reconstruction 
of the supposed Aramaic original. One example of this 
kind of misplaced ingenuity may be adduced, not in 
order to give the unfair impression that there are many 
such instances or that Torrey in particular is at fault, 
but to show that even an excellent Semitist may make 
an unfortunate guess for want of intimate knowledge of 
Jewish Aramaic as opposed to Semitic idiom in general. 
The particular example chosen is instructive precisely 
because it comes from a passage which is based on a 
spoken Aramaic source and where the Greek is there- 
fore a translation; the passage is Luke 10:4, part of 
Jesus’ charge to his followers. Torrey translates (98), 
“join yourselves to no man on the way”, and comments 
(101), “While traveling on foot from city to city and 
from village to village, they inevitably would be tempted 
many times to join forces with other travelers; and it 
obviously was better, in view of the task before them, 
that they should not do this. To return no salutation 
would be merely uncivil. . .”” Torrey here supposes that 
the Greek writer had before him an_ unvocalized 
Aramaic text with the consonants §/mwl/ and read 
them as the words sallema le with the meaning (accord- 
ing to Torrey) “Salute”, whereas the original text 
should have been read s¢lému le with the meaning (ac- 
cording to Torrey) “join yourselves to.” This is re- 
grettably wrong. In the first place Torrey ignores the 
important distinction made by Jews between saluting 
someone and returning another's salutation (cf. Talmud 
Bab. Berakot init.). In the second place the supposed 
meanings of the Aramaic forms are both impossible. In 
Syriac and Arabic there are denominative verbs (of the 
intensive form) sallem and sallama “to salute” from the 
noun Salam (salam) meaning salus. But Jewish Aramaic 
happens not to have this meaning for the corresponding 
verbal form; the standing expression for “salute” or 
“greet” is occasionally the expression 
ychab slam is used. Nor is the form s¢lém ever used 
with the meaning “to join oneself to.” Finally the con- 
text of Luke 10:4 ff. makes it certain that aspasésthe 
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is perfectly correct. The point of the passage is that the 
disciples are not to salute anyone on the way but, when 
they come to a house, are to salute the inmates by 
saying, “Peace be on this house’ (vs.5). What could be 
clearer? 
Marcus 

JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 

AND 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Historische Untersuchungen zu den Reden- 
fragmenten des M. Porcius Cato. Beitrige zur 
Lebensgeschichte und Politik Catos. By BENNo 
JANZER. Pages gt. Triltsch, Wiirzburg 1937. M. 2.25 


Dr. Janzer has announced his purpose “aus den Frag- 
menten der catonischen Reden historische Material zu 
gewinnen.” To this end, he has given us a detailed com- 
mentary, based on the excellent edition of Enrica Mal- 
covati, Oratorum Romanorum fragmenta, I (Paravia, 
Turin, 1930), on practically all the speeches to which 
a date can be assigned. As a collection of interpreta- 
tions of the many problems raised by the fragments, 
the work has distinct value. It cannot be said, however, 
that it succeeds notably in supplementing or in cor- 
recting the familiar picture of the elder Cato, sturdy 
farmer, energetic soldier, bitter opponent of the Scipios, 
puritanical censor, honest, intelligent, practical rather 
than far-sighted, perhaps the typical Roman nationalist 
in politics and in culture. 

The author reviews the fragments, following Miss 
Malcovati’s order in the main, with a searching if some- 
what over-serious eye. He makes a number of interest- 
ing observations on minor points, e.g., that the frag- 
ments of Or. I do not fit Mommsen’s characterization 
of the speech as an ernste Strafrede, or that the analogy 
drawn by Cato in fr. 168 between the superbia of 
Rhodes and that of a private. citizen is misleading. On 
numerous more important problems, moreover, he ap- 
plies to good effect the researches of various modern 
scholars. Unfortunately, where Dr. Janzer’s conclusions 
are both original and important, they are seldom sound. 
His treatment of the text is especially viclent. In fr. 127 
(49), for instance, he adopts Scaliger’s hostem for em 
(scil. ewm, not the interjection) in support of a very 
dubious interpretation. 

A brief summary (86-88) finds in Cato’s life the 
dominating principle of a struggle for das Echt- 
Romische; if he was too late to overcome the attractions 
of Hellenistic culture and to forestall die eigentlich 
demokratische Entwicklung, still he remained to later 
generations as das gepriesene Muster eines alten wabhr- 
haften Romers. | wonder. Was Cato so praised, and is 
he so praiseworthy? Perhaps the author has not been 
thinking solely of ancient history. 

J. L. HELLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
ANCIENT AUTHORS 

Aeschylus. AMANpbry, P. Eschyle et la purification 
d’Oreste. The allusion of Aeschylus Eumenides 282- 
283 to the purification of Orestes by the blood of a pig 
is unique in literary tradition. Of the three vase-paint- 
ings representing the purification, one is an illustration 
of the Eumenides; the other two indicate purification by 
water. Thus are represented two conflicting traditions, 
reflecting different rites. That the two rites existed side 
by side in the cult of Apollo is unlikely. Rather, it is 
probable that Aeschylus, for patriotic and religious 
reasons, deliberately introduced into his version a rite 
long practised at Eleusis and belonging to the cult of 
Demeter. 
RA 11 (1938) 19-27 (Hulley) 

Apollonius Rhodius. PEARSON, LIONEL. 4 pollonius 
of Rhodes and the Old Geographers. Apollonius, in 
trying to portray archaic notions of geography, made 
use of the works of the early Ionian logographers, espe- 
cially Hecataeus of Miletus. 
AJPh 59 (1938) 443-459 

Isidorus Pelusiotes. /RUECHTEL, LUDwic. Neue Quel- 
lennachweise zu Isidoros von Peluston. A second col- 
lection of Isidore’s sources. He is especially indebted 
to Philo of Alexandria. 
PhW 58 (1938) 764-768 (Plumpe) 

Pausanias. Guinion, P. La stéle d’Homeére a 
De.phes. This monument described in Paus. X 24.2 has 
been mistakenly understood as a bronze statue (eixdva) 
of Homer set on a base (or7Ay)- Nowhere else in 
Pausanias does ornAn designate the base of a statue. 
Furthermore, ¢ikéy, a general word for “likeness”, 
does not necessarily designate a statue. Pausanias 
probably is describing a marble slab, fastened to the 
wall of the pronaos, bearing (1) an inscription, (2) a 
bronze relief representing cither Homer or a scene in 
which Homer was a prominent figure. 
RPh 12 (1938) 15-20 (MacLaren) 

Petronius. Paoit, Uco Enrico. Ancora sull’eta del 
‘Satyricon.’ A polemical refutation of arguments ad- 
vanced against two previous articles by the author: 
L’eta del Satyricon, in Studi italiani di filologia classica 
N. S. 14 (1937) fasc. 1, and De manumissione ‘per 
mensam’, in Studia et documenta historiae et iuris 2 
(1936) fase. 2. He reviews his former arguments, and 
adds new ones. He refuses to identify the Petronius 
described by Tacitus with the author of the Satyricon. 
Although the dramatic date of the Satyricon is the age 
of Tiberius it was written, not in the Julio-Claudian 
age, but in the second century after Christ. Petronius 
was the imitator of Martial, not Martial of Petronius. 


(De Lacy) 


RFIC 16 (1938) 13-39 (Latimer ) 
Plato. Bowra, C. M. Plato’s Epigram on Dion’s 
Death, Bowra defends the authenticity of this epigram 


on Dion, along with the other epigrams attributed to 


Plato. 
AJPh 59 (1938) 394-404 (De Lacy) 
The ‘Comparison of Lives’ 


MuRPHY, N. R. 

in Plato’s Philebus. The Philebus defines more clearly 

Plato’s attitude to the ‘reality’ and value of pleasures 

and may be regarded as a reconsideration of Republic 

TX. 

CO 32 (1938) 116-124 (Fine) 
Plutarch. Corte, Francesco. Le OMHPIKAI 

MEAETAI di Plutarco e la ricomposizione del Pap. 

Lond. 734. By a comparison of Papyrus 734 in the 


British Museum, Milne Cat. 175 p. 140, with Ps.-Plu- 
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tarch Vit. Hom., Stob. Flor. 33.17, Schol. Gen. If 15 ed. 
Nic., and with Plutarch Quaest. conv. p. 744a, the 
papyrus is identified as part of the lost ‘Opnptxal 
MeAérat of Plutarch. 
RFIC 16 (19238) 40-49 (Latimer) 
Daux, GeorcEs. Plutarque, Moralia 409 
A-B et .e prétendu faubourg delphioue de “Pylaia.” 
Since the time of Reiske’s comment on Plutarch Moralia 
409a Pylaea has been regarded as a suburb of Delphi. 
This view is inadmissible for three reasons: no text 
mentions a suburb of Delphi by the name of Pylaea; 
the only attested meaning of Pylaea, as a topographical 
term, is Thermopylae; such a meaning harmonizes bet- 
ter with the text of Plutarch than the conjectural 
“suburb of Delphi”. 
RA 11 (1938) 3-18 (Hulley) 
WESTLAKE, H. D. The Sources of Plut- 
arch’s Timoeon. The Lives of Timoleon by Nepos and 
Plutarch are very closely related, but neither author 
derived his material entirely from Timeaus. Westlake 
suggests that “an intermediate source, namely, a Peri- 
patetic Life of Timoleon, lies between Timaeus and the 
two biographers.” Nepos used this exclusively, but Plu- 
tarch also drew directly from Timaeus. 
CQ 32 (1938) 65-74 (Fine) 
Vergil. Kurruss, Aurons, Hat Linkomies’ Auffas- 
sung der vierten Ekloge wirklich dem Ratselraten ein 
Ende bereitet? To remove the main objection to identi- 
fying the puer with Asinius Gallus, older son of Pollio, 
Linkomies (Arctos, Act. Fennica 1 [1930] 152f.) inter- 
prets 48-52 as addressed to Apollo. This is impossible. 
The verses form a strophe spoken by the Parcae. 
PhW 58 (1938) 812-816 (Plumpe) 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


AIKEN, PAuLINnE. Chaucer’s Legend of Cleopatra 
and the Speculum Historiale. Various classical authors 
have been proposed as sources for Chaucer’s Legend 
of Cleopatra, including Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Appian, 
Orosius and Florus. Only the last shows agreement in 
detail. Shannon suggested in Chaucer and the Roman 
Poets that Boccaccio’s De Casibus and De Claris Muli- 
eribus were Chaucer's immediate source. Aiken con- 
tends that it was rather the Speculum Historiale of 
Vincent of Beauvais. Chaucer’s odd detail, that the 
queen entered the snake pit naked, has been attributed 
by Skeat to a misreading of Florus, maximos . . . induta 
cultus, as nudata, Aiken suggests that Vincent’s Deinde 
admotis sibi serpentibus might equally well have been 
corrupted into denuda and denudata. 

Speculum 13 (1938) 232-236 (Heironimus) 

Bowra, C. M. The Epigram on the Fallen of Coronea. 
Bowra supplements the interpretation of W. Peck, Ath. 
Mitt. 57.142ff., 59.252ff., Hermes 68.353ff., and then con- 
siders certain peculiarities in the technique of the poem. 
After some textual comments, Bowra shows that the 
Boeotian Hero who gave the ambiguous oracle to the 
Athenians was probably Orion—both a fighter and a 
prophet. This sepulchral epigram shows two main pe- 
culiarities: the dead are addressed in the second person, 
and the defeat is admitted. The writer of the epigram 
was influenced by the Peloponnesian elegaic lament. 
CQ 32 (1938) 80-88 (Fine) 

Carmopy, F. J. De Bestiis et Altis Rebus and the 
Latin Physiologus. The Physiologus, composed in Greek 
about the third century, most popular of mediaeval 
natural history books, was translated into Latin before 
the eighth century, possibly in the fourth. The earliest 
Latin version is preserved only in fragments; Carmody 
shows that De Bestiis et Aliis Rebus, a thirteenth- 


century work attributed to Hugh of St. Victor, really 

by three authors, contains many chapters from the 

Physiologus, interpolated with passages from Pliny, 

Solinus, Ambrose and Isidore. 

Speculum 13 (1938) 153-159 (Heironimus) 
Locxwoop, J. F. Further Lexical Notes. From Plu- 

tarch, Lucian, etc. Lockwood supplements his discus- 

sion CQ 31 (1937) 192ff. of metaphorical expressions 

used by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

CQ 32 (1938) 109-115 (Fine) 


HISTORY, SOCIAL STUDIES 


ANDREWES, A. Eunomia, The term is shown to refer 
primarily to the obeying of the laws rather than to any 
sort of constitution. It should not be used as a name 
for the laws of Lycurgus. Andrewes examined Herodo- 
tus 1.65-66 and Thucydides 1.18, dealing with the origin 
of the fifth-century institutions of Sparta, and Tyr- 
taeus’ Eunomia. This poem was composed to combat a 
revolutionary movement and to recall the disaffected to 
obedience to the kings. Tyrtaeus knew nothing of Ly- 
curgus. This legend was probably disseminated by the 
anonymous reformers of c. 600. They claimed to know 
how Lycurgus intended his institutions to be run and 
thus “perpetrated one of the most successful frauds of 
history.” 

CQ 32 (1938) 89-102 (Fine) 

BertHetot, A. La Corse de Ptolémée. A study of 
the Ptolemaic geography of Corsica with special refer- 
ence to the present-day map of the island. 

RA 11 (1938) 28-49 (Hulley) 


Guarpuccl, MARGHERITA. Una nuova confederazione 
cretese, gli Orioi. The discovery of a bronze coin in the 
vicinity of Haghios Kyrkos, and of an inscription (to be 
published in the second volume of Inscriptiones Cre- 
ticae), on the site of ancient Lisos, seems to prove the 
existence of another Cretan League, the Orioi, located on 
the southeast coast of Crete. It was perhaps the smallest 
of the Leagues, with Lisos as the principal member. 
The League probably lasted from 260 to 217 B.c. 

RFIC 16 (1938) 50-55 (Latimer) 

Hype, WALTER Woopsurn. The Pentathlum Jump. 
The 55-foot jump of Phayllus and the 52-foot jump of 
Chionis were triple jumps, and differ very little in 
length from modern jumps made in the same type of 
contest. 

AJPh 59 (1938) 405-417 (De Lacy) 

Levi, Mario principii dell’impero di Ves- 
pasiano. Vespasian had many problems to face at the 
beginning of his reign. Among these the most important 
were: justification of his ascendancy to the throne; 
political relations with the Senate; the increasing power 
of the Senate as shown by the damnatio memoriae 
Neronis; public unrest and fear of reprisals and per- 
secution ; grave financial condition of the State; restora- 
tion of the prestige of the Principate and of Rome itself. 
The situation was further complicated by two other 
factors: the attempt of the Caesaricides to destroy the 
memory and works of Julius Caesar by the accusation 
affectatio regni, with a view to acquitting the assassins 
of crime and of nullifying the acts of the dead Caesar; 
and an attempt, ephemeral but significant, upon the 
death of Caligula, to restore the Republic. A true under- 
standing of the nature of these problems can provide 
the only real basis on which to judge the acts and 
measures taken by Vespasian to solve them. Viewed in 
this light, the affinity between the beginning of Vespa- 
sian’s reign and that of Augustus is not so close as some 
modern historians would suppose. 


RFIC 16 (1938) 1-12 


(Latimer) 
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ART 


BEHNE, Avo.F. Die Stile Europas, von d, Griechen 
bis zum Ausgang d. Barocks. Pages 240, illustrated. 
Deutsche Buch-Gemeinschaft, Berlin 1938 

BERNHART, Max. Aphrodite auf griechischen Miin- 
zen. Eine numismat. Materialsammlung. Pages 69, 9 
plates. Kress und Hornung, Munich 1936 

BLUEMEL, Cart. Roémische Kopien  griechischer 
Skulpturen des vierten Jakrhunderts v. Chr. Pages 46, 
80 plates. Verlag f. Kunstwissenschaft, Berlin 1938 
(Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Katalog d, Sammlung 
antiker Skulpturen, Band 5) 

Corpus VAsoruM ANTIQUORUM. Deutschland, Band 
1, Akademisches Kunstmuseum, Bonn. Adolf Greifen- 
hagen ed. Pages 52, illustrated. Beck, Munich 1938 


Faure, GABRIEL. Rome. Pages 176, illustrated. Flam- 
marion, Paris 1938 

KALTENHAEUSER, ANNA. Studien zur handwerklichen 
Gestaltungsweise bei den attischen Grabreliefs des 4 u. 5 
Jahrhunderts vy, Chr. Pages 64. Dores, Erlangen 1937 
(Dissertation) 

Krauss, Friepricn. Der korinthisch-dorische Tempel 
am Forum von Paestum. Pages 16, 2 plates. Munich 
1938 (Dissertation) 

RODENWALDT, GERHART. Die Kunst der Antike 
(Hellas und Rom), third edition. Pages 749, with figures 
in text and 43 plates. Propylaen-Verlag, Berlin 1938 

THIEME, and Fe.ix Becker. Allgemeines 
Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler von der Antike bis zur 
Gegenwart. Vol. 32: Stephens—Theodotos. Pages 600. 
Seeman, Leipzig 1938 

THIERSCH, HERMANN. Die Athena Areia des Phidias 
und der Torso Medici in Paris. Pages 211-257, 20 plates. 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Géttingen 1938 (Nach- 
richten von d. Ges. d. Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
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Vollgriffdolche. Pages 93, 52 plates, 13 maps, De Gruy- 
ter, Berlin 1938 
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in Antique and Mediaeval Art. Pages 185, 64 plates. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton 1938 (Princeton 
Monographs in Art and Archaeology 21; Northwestern 
University Studies in the Humanities 4) 


REPUBLICATIONS BY THE PHAIDON PRESS, 1938 


Breastep, J. H. Geschichte Aegyptens. Pages 632, 
illustrated. Oxford Univ ersity Press, New York 

BurcKHArpt, JAcos, Die Zeit Constantins des Grossen. 
Pages 546, illustrated. Oxford University Press, New 
York 

FRIEDLAENDER, Lupwic. Sittengeschichte Roms. Pages 
1045, illustrated. Oxford University Press, New York 

MoMMSEN, THEODOR, Das Weltreich der Caesaren. 
Pages 821, illustrated. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 


WINCKELMANN, J. Geschichte der Kunst des Alter- 


tums. Pages 508, illustrated. Oxford University Press, 
New York. 


HISTORY, SOCIAL, STUDIES 


De Morcan, W. Before Homer. Pages 261, illus- 
trated. Combridge, London 1938 

Diener, BertHA. Imperial Byzantium. Tr. by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. Pages 396, illustrated, map. Little, 
Brown, Boston 1938 

Exicoop, P. G. The Ptolemies of Egypt. Pages 240. 
Arrowsmith, London 1938 

FRANK, TENNEY, ed. Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, Volume 4. Africa, Syria, Greece, Asia. Pages 
957. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1938 

Fucus, Harawp, Der geistige Widerstand gegen Rom 
in der antiken Welt. Pages 102. De Gruyter, Berlin 1938 

FUHRMANN, RicHArD. Ahnengut in ro6mischen Fam- 
ilien. Pages 182. Akad. Verlag, Halle 1938 (Dissertation) 

Marcus, J. R. The Jew in the Medieval World; a 
source book, 315-1791. Pages xxiv, 504. Sinai Press, 
Cincinnati 1938 

Pokorny, Jutius. Zur Urgeschichte der Kelten und 
Illyrier. Mit e. Beitr, v. Richard Pittioni; Die Urnen- 
felderkultur und ihre Bedeutung fiir die europaische 
Kulturentwicklung. Pages 222, 4 plates, 1 map. Nie- 
meyer, Halle 1938 

Scurop, Konrap, Das Verzeichnis der Tafelgiiter des 
romischen K6nigs. Pages 29. Triltsch, 1938 

WAGNER, WALTER. Die Dislokation der romischen 
Auxiliarformationen in den Provinzen Noricum, Pan- 
nonien, Moesien und Dakien von Augustus bis Gallienus. 
Pages 279. Junker und Diinnhaupt, Berlin 1938 (Neue 
Deutsche Forschungen, Abt. Alte Geschichte 5) 

WoopuousE, W. J. Solon the Liberator, A Study of 
the Agrarian Problem in Attica in the Seventh Cen- 
tury. Pages xvi, 218. Oxford University Press, New 
York 1938 
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Gorvon, A. E. The Cults of Lanuvium. Pages 43. 
University of California Press, Berkeley 1938 (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Classical Archaeol- 
ogy, Volume 2, no. 2) 

Guerser, H. A. The Myths of Greece and Rome. 
Revised by Dorothy Margaret Stuart. Pages 424, 49 
plates. Harrap, London 1938 

HeENpeErSON, A. Pagan and Christian Symbols: Some 
Studies in Comparative Religion. Pages 93. Skeffing- 
ton, London 1938 

Ortro, EBERHARD, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Stier- 
kulte in Aegypten. Pages 60. Hinrichs, Leipzig 1938 
(Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Altertumskunde 
Aegyptens, Band 13) (Dissertation) 

PerericH, Ecxart. Die Theologie der Hellenen. 
Pages 503. Hegner, Leipzig 1938 

ScuEstow, Athen und Jerusalem. Versuch e. 
relig. Philosophie. Tr. by Hans Ruoff. Pages 504. 
Schmidt-Dengler, Graz 1938 

Visser, ExizABEtH. Gotter und Kulte im ptolemaisch- 
en Alexandrien. Pages 131. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgev- 
ers-mij, Amsterdam 1938 (Allard Pierson Stichting, 
Archaeologisch-historische Bijdragen No. 5) (Disserta- 
tion) 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Binez, J. and A. B. DrAcHMANN. Emploi des signes 
critiques, disposition de l’apparat, dans les éditions 
savantes de textes grecs et latins. New edition by A. 
DeLaTTe and A. Severyns. Pages 50. Brussels and 
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Everts, L. C. Roman Lettering. Pages 94, illustrated. 
Pitman, New York 1938 


A study of the lettering at the base of Trajan’s column 
and an outline of history of lettering in Britain. 
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